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Educational Gaines 

The need for new and more interesting methods, of teach iog, has become both essential and 
argent, The child, more mature and more independent even at the early stages, due to the changing 
environment and social set-up, is very responsive to the motivation directed at him by the teacher, 
The ip ark of interest once Lit can create the necessary foundation- 

A group of about forty teachers doing the summer course at the Centre for Cultural Resources 
m d Training this year, got together and worked at building educational garnet. One realized then how 
r^?v the effort and how cscaUent the result could be if teachers made educational games an indispen- 
nr = factor in class-room teaching Every subject on the curriculum proved accommodating and the 
rimes varied from revision and testing to q search for Information, from individual fun to group 
r i ~ t ci pat ton t from games for toddlers to games for adolescents. 

Perhaps, the most important basis for the building of educational games, is to study the popular 
children arc familiar with in different areas, both geographical and social. It is also 
wwnriJd to note the age groups of the children that play them, for ehilrtren-at-play have their 
e* 1 ! VerarchVi To arm a Childish* Bume at an older child would be an unpardonable fault on the 
pin o r the teacher- Having chosen popular and attractive games, the teacher should try and convert 
' = " to meet a set purpose or aim for which he plans to evolve the game- For example, even on a 
afternoon, middle school children play a popular number-game of simple multiples. The group 
-fe- for example that 'three 1 and its multiples will be the silent numbers. There are shouts of 
tad ‘two" and then there is a hush. ^Four 1 and "five 1 are gcreamed out and there is again a silence 
i - 1 - 3 on until one child says 'nine 1 or 'twelve 1 or 'fifteen' and therefore loses its place in the ring, 
A =r :=mitics teacher can use this For revising tables as each child has to concentrate to catch the 
■ : !' it and has to be conversant with the various tables. 

A group of mathematics teachers, attending the course evolved a vary interesting game.,, the 
a . :_i :-f dots in serial dumber order to produce a picture. This was the basic game they used, but 
' *t ’ s" : wed fcezu imagination in the way in which they went about it. To make a picture of the Taj 



Mahal, a spray of dots had to be joined in serial number order forming minarets, domes - and doorways. 
However, the number of each dot had to be found out after solving the small sum that went with it. 
e . gl 74-1-8=. and 4 3 +2*= . A problem could have arisen, for the answers at consecutive 

dots had to be in a regular series. ’One' had to be next to 'two’ and then lead on to ‘three’. The 
child could easily list a mechanical series of answers. To avoid this the scries was cleverly broken, 
e. g. one minaret was constructed by joining the answers 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 & 26, Now the conti 
nuing series of numbers, i. e. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 formed a dome placed far away. Thus the 
children could not join the numbers unless they had worked out the whole sheet. The game proved 
very interesting. The sums can be graded according to the specific knowledge of a given class. It 
gives an excellent opportunity for tapping the whole syllabus. 


Another group of teacher* made a variety of card packs. The essentials were very simple-four 
suits and thirteen cards per suit. The cards in each suit are numbered serially. The four suits were 
either four writers in literature, four kings in history, four types of musical instruments in the theory of 
music. The cards in the suits were related. In the first case, they- were the names of books and 
characters (drawn and named). Pictures and names of queens, ministers, famous men, buildings, 
dates or facts were used in the second case, The pictures and names of instruments of each type weic 
used in the third case, e. g. 13 string instruments in one suit and 13 percussion instrumeTKE in the 
other. The method of playing the game would be similar to popular card game* like Rummy, Memory 
and Patience. They can be played for points totalling to a fixed maximum. Children never tire of 
card game* and this is a beguiling way of increasing their knowledge and sense of observation. 

Another game was evolved Tor those uninteresting yet necessary detaiiE that students are 
compelled to learn, often with great difficulty. Taking a short list of 5 flowering trees, the group 
decided to try out a method by which children could, in a leisurely manner, assimilate information 
regarding these trees e. g. common names, botanical names, vernacular names (one in a North Indian 
language, and one in a South Indian language), the type of tret (deciduous or evergreen), the correct 
recognition of leaf, flower and fruit, the season of flowering and the uses of the tree. 
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The construction of the chart was simple. Rye long horizon* a] cellophane pilfer pockets were 
ma^e on the chart paper. Fiv* cards with the common names of each of the five trees were placed in 
position as shown in the diagram. A group of 40 more cards, eight for each tree, were then prepared. 
Care has to be taken about the siste of the cards, oinking sure that nine can fit comfortably into each 
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p octet. Where information is necessary e. g, vernacular names and botanical names, reference books 
can be Consulted If there are no artists to draw or paint the leaf, flower, fruit, authentic pictures 
can be carefully selected, cut out and pasted on the card. The method of playing the game is simple. 
Each child picks on a tree. The pack is shuffled aud placed downwards as to Rum my. Each 
player picks a card and places it in the correct column in his cellophane bag, Ifthe card is not 
suitable the player discards it and the game proceeds. When the pile is exhausted the pack is reshuffled 
and the play continues. The winner whose line of 9 cards is completed first gets 10 points and the 
second player gets 5 points. The game can be played 5 times io that a player chooses each of the 
5 trees in turn. An advantage of the game is that the arrange merit of facts in a sequence mote than 
once helps the students to remember them better. 

Again, it has an unending series of variations. Numerous sets of card* can be made on 
any given topic of a subject. The same chart can be used for other subjects by cl pping on additional 
strips bearing suitable headings. Heie are two possibilities (i) In Chemistry the nine column 
headings could read name of element; symbol, molecular formula; valency; formulae of oxide, chloride, 
sulphate, nitrate, carbonate, (ii 1 In History, they will read -name of king, dynasty, dates of 
reign, monuments associated with his reign, extent of empire, important administrative reforms, 
major wars and dates, important cultural development and name of successor, bote, the empire* 
should be Indicated by small maps, The king and monuments can be shown by drawings or 
printed pictures. Information must bs precise, concise, unambiguous and may even be listed in 
point form The game will also appeal to an older age group. As exam time is Dear log, the chart can 
be left with all the cards in place. It can serve as a comprehensive aid to revision. 

Many simpler game were also made at the workshop. A map of India was drawn on chart 
paper. Twenty, 1" X 1 ! ' squares were cut out at particular points. Oneiob was drawn a replica of 
a famous historical monument e. g. the Sarnath Stupa, the Kulub Miliar, [tmad-ud-Daula, Madurai 
Meenakshi Temple, the Ajmer Mosque, Amber Fort, etc. The child has to think and put ea=q 
square in its proper position. A knowledge of location and shape can be easily tested. 

Another tnap had a long travel-route with many towns, rivers and mountains marked on it. 
Each short lap of journey had a number. On the throw of dice, the players could proceed on the journey 
or stop according to instructions given on a card bearing the same number. The player who reaches 
the final destination first, wins. 

The common, yet all-time favourite, ‘Snakes and Ladders’ was converted into a geography 
game. Instead of snakes, one can draw rivers, waterfalls and other hazards to be overcome before 
reaching the destination. 

An unfailing device ibat the teacher can rely on is the electrical quest ion -bos. One box can 
contain ten to twenty cards with questions and answers based on the subject, An alternative idea can 
he small diagrams on one side with correspondence labels and information on the other. Again there 
can bo many bundles of cards pertaining to a variety of subjects. The construction of the bo?, is 
very simple, Typed cards with questions forming one vertical line and jumbled answers forming the 
other should be prepared. Metal pins should be fixed next to each question and answer. A coocea et 
electric circuit should be formed between a question pin and the correct answer pin through a battery 
and a visible light bulb. When the circuit is completed by means of a wire touching the question fin 
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and the correct answer pin the light bulb will glow, Thus quite independently the student cun continue 
his search for knowledge in new areas. 

Teachers should determine the proportion of teaching time that can be allocated to games. If 
used properly and if well-timed there can be do adverse effect on ibe academic progress of the child- In 
fact, a well-chosen game can make the classroom more lively* the children more receptive and therefore 
can promote the aims of education in a more definite manner* 

Mrs. K, Ramdas 
Convent of Jesus & Mary, 
Mew Delhi 


Skeletons in your Cupboard 

By ShakuntaLa Rhattacharya 
DHSM* MLERT 



Do you have any skeletons in your cupboard ? 1 am sure your prompt reply is r ^No* Vvc 

nothing to hide)" The skeletons J am going to talk about are not the ones that you hide* but rather 
i^play in your school biology museum or in a dried flower arrangement at home- 


By definition a skeleton is the hard mass of fissues which gives an organism internal support* 
In case of higher animals this consists of bones. Through the ages* as animals have evolved to different 
shapes and various ways of living, bones have changed too. Tbs bones of the fore-limbs adapted for 
climbing in monkeys, flying in birds ana swimming in fish. And having skeletons in biology cupboards 
could make the lesson on adaptation just that ranch more exciting and lucid. 

Jt b not easy to buy good skeletons at low prices. So why not try to make a few? The 
process is quite easy and your students will enjoy helping you! The first step is to procure a small dead 
animal. The easiest to obtain would be chicken or fish. With a link help from your class yon may be 
also able to procure mice, rats, sparrows, lizards and other small vertebrates. Wanton kilting however 
should not be encouraged* 

You will also need a pair of scissors, scut pel, forceps, an old toothbrush, a pan large enough 
to hold the animal and cover it with water, a tray, a stove or heater, wire which is not loo stiff nor loo 
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soft, cardboard pieces, hydrogen peroxide, FovicoJ, Quiekfix or some such strong glue* Hydrogen 
peroxide is easily available at a chemist's shop* 

Remove as much skin and flesh as possible without damaging the bones* with the aid of 
scissors, scaloe? and forceps* After wrapping in paper put ill the waste mate rialinto a garbage bin 
for proper disposal. 

Put the rest of the carcass in the pan and cover with enough water. Boil until the remaining 
flesh falls away from the bones This may need more than an hour. Set aside to cool Take the bones, 
out and wash them in fresh water Use the toothbrush to clean the bones. Ensure that you have all 
the bones. Somei mes the tiny ones may remain behind so check up thoroughly before disposing of the 
soup. 

To make the hones look really white bleach by soaking in dilute hydrogen peroxide f I part 
peroxide in 20 part* water)* 

Assemble the skeleton on the tray, with the aid of a picture of the animal or its skeleton* 
Display cither on a card by sticking with Fevicol or QnickftX or else make a three dimensional model 
using wire, a proper wooden base and supports. 

Plants also have a supporting skeleton made up of the vascular bundles. You may have 
noticed that when leaves decay it is the soft part that goes fast, and you can often see a network of 
veins. You may have also seen net-like leaves used for floral displays Making them is rather simple. 

You wpl need a stainless steel, glass or enamel pan; forcepr, stiff painting brush r strong deter- 
gent, washing soda or caustic soda: a stove or heater, newspapers. 

Choose leathery leaves -pee pul gives very good results and can be used as a starting 
material. Make a strong solution of detergent and boil the leaves in it* Take out a leaf 
from time to Lime to sea whether the soft tissues have degenerated. If you can brush away 
the soft issue leaving the veins, your leaf is ready* Pour away the detergent solution and wash 
each leaf thoroughly under running water, carefully removing the soft tissue with the brush. Press and 
dry between newspapers. (Caution: detergent, washing soda, and caustic soda arc corrosive to the 
skin. Use rubber gloves if possible). Leaf-skeletons can also be bleached using hydrogen peroxide, or 
colored using water-colours or ink. 

IF you have a lot of patience you need not go to all this trouble. Just soak tht leaves in a pan 
of water and leave outside in a warm place. Natural rotting will take place. After a week examine 
every day or two to find out if they arc ready. Don't be impatient P it may fake a month or more ! T his 
method is very safe for children. 

Don 1 * hide the skeletons in your cupboard, they are for viewing 1 


A little girl kept writing "[gone home 1 * instead 
of 4 ! went home' T so the teacner told tht girl to 
write "I went home' fifty times after school. 
When the girl had finished she left a note for the 
teacher* T done my Hues and I gone home, 1 


What does P.T P stand for ? 

Physical Torture. 

What does the winner lose in his race r : 
His breath, of course. 

When is cricket a crime ? 

W T heu tliEre is a hit and run. 
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Figure B 

Figure B starts with a central line of 
7 dots On cither side the dots at the 
end of the line are removed and the 
successive lines have five, three and one 
dot each- The arrow indicate i 
to start. Practise drawing a 
uninterrupted line. The dots shown as 
stars may be left out at bier stages if 
desired, 


USING ‘MUM’ PATTERNS IN A CLASSROOM 


Figure C 


Figure C starts with a 5x5 
dots square Bach line starts to 
the left of a dot on the 
bottom row and comes back 
to its starting point. The first 
and fifth line* are slightly 
different in order to close the 
pattern* 


Floor decorations of different kinds may be seen in home? all over India. Known in the South 
be *kolam\ they are usually drawn free-hand usmg finely ground rice flour or chalk powder or a thin 
paste prepared by grinding well-snaked rice. 


Given below are some samples. They provide practice in drawing straighi lints and Sowing 
curves— an aid to good handwriting The children can learn to hold a pencil or crayon steadily. The 
use of squared paper (maths notebooks} makes it easier to draw line? of equal length and identical- 
looking curves. Younger children \vilt enjoy colouring these patterns. Older children develop a sense 
of symmetry and can have great fun evolving new patterns. 


This pattern is not as complicated as it looks. 
Start with a square 7x7 dots. Add dots at the 
corners to make eight small 3x3 squares. 


The first step is to draw the *staf top left)* The 
pattern progresses as shown {bo Horn left). One 
complete quarter section is shown (bottom right). 
Finally outline Ehe entire figure (top right). Notice 
the parallel Lines. 
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Figure D 

Figure D shows the steps in the making of circle based patterns. The lines ] and 2 are drawn 
fine. Lines 3 and 4, of the same length, are the bisectors of the right angles. Thus the pattern 
Starts ftS the radii of a circle, or the spokes of a wheel. The second step shows alternate spokes being 
joined by a ‘dome- shaped' curve which has its peak over the le ft-out spoke. Step three joins the the 
peaks of the domes Step four can be varied in many different ways; only one possibility is shown 
here. Ask the children to experiment and find patterns of their own liking. 


PATHWAYS 

Kising costs have forced us to raise the annual subscription PATHWAYS to Rs. 8/-, Each 
individual copy may be obtained for Rs, 2.50 only, Renewals received alter March 1st, 1982 
will cost Rs. 8/- per annum. Please send money orders to the Educational Planning Group 
4, Raj Niwas Marg. Delhi- 1 10054. 

As always PATHWAYS will be issued four times in February, April, August and 
November each year. Articles and new ideas from teachers are welcome. Please send them to 
the office before the 20th of the preceding month 
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ROBERT FROST FOR CLASS III ? 

Mary Ann Dasgupta 
New Vista School, Calcutta 


After teaching a chapter on Kashmir to Class 
III in a series of Environmental Studies lessons 
during December I decided to enlarge the theme 
to include science* mathematics, poetry apprecia- 
tion* current events* geography* etc. 

Each pupil was supplied with a 20-page scrap 
book which we called our Winter Rook. The 
poems that follow were cyclostyled and pasted in 
their books for them to illustrate, memorise or do 
written work on . * , . all with an aim to getting 
Calcutta children to imaginatively understand what 
winter means in Northern climes, 

I introduced Robert Froafs famous and 
beautifully descriptive poem ** Stopping by Wood's 
on a Snowy Evening™ to the children saying that 
it was a favourite poem of Pandit Nehru. When 
I asked them to write why they thought that he, a 
Kashmiri, would especially like this poem, these 
were some of their written replies I 

* H reminded him of home. He liked the 
beauty and quietness of the forests cover- 
ed with snow. 

* This poem is lively and teaches everyone 
that you can T i get stuck watching lovely 
things, leaving ail your work behind. 

* He would like this poem because he 
wanted to work and work for India. 

* A Kashmiri person would like this poem 
because the poem describes a common 
and beautiful scene of Kashmir. Ws find 
trees in Kashmir covered with snow. 
The villages are far apart and one has to 
go miles through the forest to reach one’s 
village home, 

* A Kashmiri would like this poem because 
Kashmir is a place of nature, like it's 

described in this poem. 


Science, Maths and Handwork were incorpo* 
rated by a lesion on snow as frozen water 

vapour and by cutting out siK-pointed snow flakes 
like paper doilies. 

Half-circles of paper were folded in thirds 
and designs snipped out of the outer edges Each 
pattern was different. Even though God makes 
googles and googles of them, every snow flzkc is 
unique. A write-up and the cutout snow flakes 
were added to the book with a P.S. that a google 
is a number with 100 zeros after the first digit. 

A half-dozen pages were used for pasting 
newspaper and magazine pictures and articles on 
winner. They i Deluded items like weather reports, 
headlines and cold-wave deaths in Bihar, adver- 
tisements for water-heaters and biankets, pictures 
of shivering pavement dwellers* etc; 

Fora Geography section, they used one page 
to list at least 20 countries in the Northern hemi- 
sphere starling from the North Pole and moving 

southwards. Then they rearranged their indivi- 
dual lists in alphgtbbecul order. 

For vocabulary development* we made a list 
of eight “quiet" words* arranged them in alpha- 
betical order. Then they were challenged to use 
all eight words within three sentences. They 

managed to come up with some fairly complex 
sentences like : 

If My friend quietly whispered the idea of 

making balls of sum* to throw on oaher 
friend*. 

2* We were told to sit still and in silence 
by Mrs, Dasgupta when our clashes go 

on so that the school will remain 
peaceful. 

The time of year (winter) and the main topic 
(Kashmir) were thus very convenient vehicles for 
a wide range of information and unde rs land jugs 
for eight year-old boys and girls in Calcutta 

Here are the poems we used. Beneath some 
are given suggestions for an associated activiiy 
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THE MOKE IT SNOWS 


THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW 


The fi ore it 
SNQWS.tiddety-pom, 

The mol'd it 
GQES-tiddcly-pom 
The more it 
G QES-ti ddely-po m 
On 

Snowing. 

And nobody 
KNOWS- tiddely-pom. 

How cold my 
TOES*ttddely-pom 
How cold my 
TOES- tiddely-pom 
Are growing. 

A.A. Milne 

* Hit trouble waa too much snow. 

During the monsoon, oot trouble ts too much 

ruin. 

Re-write this in your own way and make it ■ 
monsoon poem. 

STOPPING BY WOODS ON A SNOWY 
EVENING 

Whose woods these are I think I know. 

Hit house is in the village though. 

Ho will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. 

My little horse must ihtuk it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse Bear 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 

He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 

The ouiy other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy Hake. 

The woods ate lovely, dark and deep. 

But 1 have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

Robert Frost 

(a favourite poem of J&waharlai Nehru’s) 


The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow. 

And what will poor robin do then, poor thing ? 
He’ll sit in a barn. 

And keep himself warm. 

And hide his head under his wing, poof thing! 

The north wind doth blow 

And we shall have snow. 

And what will the dormouse do thee, poor 

thing 7 

Rolled up like a ball. 

In bit nest snug and small, 

He'll sleep till warm weather comes in, poor 

thing! 

The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow. 

And what will the children do then, poor 

things? 

When lessons arc done, 

They mast skip, jump, and run. 

Until they have made themselves warm, poor 

things! 

* With this we incorporated a lesson on Issber- 
nation 

first snow 

Snow makes whiteness where it falls. 

The bushes look like popcorn balls. 

The places where I always play 
Look like somewhere else today. 

Marie Louise Alien 

* How would our school playground look after a 
surprise snowfall ? Draw pictures to show this. 
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I HEARD A BIRD SING 


A POPCORN SONG 


I heard a bird smg 

In the dark of December 
A magical thing 

And sweet to remember- 

“We are nearer to spring 

Than we were in September,” 

I heard a bird sing 

In the dark of December, 

Oliver Herford 

WINTER TREE 

r-r 

The little trees, white and slim. 

Gleaming m the forest dim. 

Must think the day is almost gone* 

For each one has her nightie on. 

* Show bow a tree by your Calcutta house would 
Juok if U wore a snow nightie 


Sing a song of popcorn 

When the snowstorms rage; 

Fifty little brown men 

Put into a cage* 

Shake them tiTT they laugh and leap 
Crowding to the top; 

Watch them burst their little coats 
Pop!! FopU Poplt 

Nancy Byrd Turuer 

(This can be sung to the tune of "Sing a Song 

of Six pence/*) 

* Natural 3 y t we popped corn! 

A science lesson on how heat chnngcs (bin£^ 
followed, 

i) Turns waier to picacs 
ii* J urns raft egjjs hard 

iij) Toros hard kernels nf corn {maize) to 
softer popcorn. 

© 


IK INTERESTING BOOK FOR TEACHERS 

Microteachin® 5 „A Handbook for Teachers 
(The Teaching in India ScritiJ 

Irit Palatal, Lady Irwin College, Dept, of Education, Delhi, 

Oxford Univeriity Press, 1980, 147 pages, Rs. 12-00 

Ms. Paintal. white explaining the skills required by a teacher to perform her job effectively, 
offers practical advice on how to develop them as well. The importance of planned questioning, 
varied stimuli, reinforcement and of e it pi a nation* linked to suitable examples are discussed. In 
addition, useful tips on the u*e of the blackboard and audio-visual aids are included There is an 
entire chapter on the skill of lecturing, by far the most commonly used method at secondary and higher 
levels -which analyse* problems associated with this type of teaching and luggests ways of 
improvement. 

Microteachiag implies the learning and practice of teaching skills, one at a time, working in 
s mall groups followed by immediate and specific feedback. The book explains this training technique 
and might even be handy for a group of teachers wishing to improve their own teaching skills. 

Jt is written in simple language, enlivened by cartoons and should be helpful to most teachers. 
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QUESTIONS ? ? ? 


Teachers are always asking questions ; at least everyone says they do just thal-endJess quest iocs 
a i examination time, during class tests and even while they teach! This article is mostly about 
the East kind the ones w; ask students to answer orally when we are teaching. 

First let us ask ourselves some questions : 

(i) Do we ask enough questions T Or are we inclined to give facts and content only ? 

(ii) Do wc try to give everyone In the class en upper I unity to snswtr a quest' rm ? It is no 

doub* pleasurable to have a bright student respond to cur question® and to hear a correct response, 
but what about the average and less able members of the class ? 

The positive feed-back obtained when a teacher praises a child for a correct answer is a 

strong motivating factor, encouraging the child to learn better It gives a slow learner a tremendous 

boost if tie (of she) is given a pat on the back for a correct answer even if it is to a relatively simple 
question. This means that we must select the questions for tuch children thought fully. Such en- 
couragement is also a way of drawing the shy students out of their shells 

(iii) Do we show impatience when u child takes some lime to answer ? Do we quickly pass the 
question on to a bright student whose hand is already up ? 

Such impatience, or any form of ridicule (ofien unintended) can hurt a child's feelings. 

(tv) How often du we answer onr own questions wjttqitt waiting for lie [uplls to think about 

them ? 

Both this and the habit of repeating questions lead to inattention on the part of the class. They 
know that the questions will be repeated and that they need not exercise their minds to find the answers, 
lffwe intend to give the details anyway, then there could have been no need to pose a question 

at all! 

(v) Do we think about our questions ? Plan them before we go to class. ? 

To answer this we must think about the differs, t types of situations in which we ask questions. 
On entering a class, meeting children for the first time, we often ask simple questions like 'What is your 
name V\ 'Are you feeling hctier today, Shitla ?'. to establish a rapport with the students. Sometimes 
we need other types of information, tint related to the subject we are about to teach- 

Wben the lesson begins, it generally does so with questions intended to revise the earlier work 
or to ascertain the extent of the pupils’ knowledge before proceeding further. Questions might be 
used to draw attention or create interest in the topic of the lesson. 

Subsequently, varied questions need lo be used to check on the pupils 1 understanding of the new 
topic ; to miinUin their interest; to lead them through steps of reasoning (or observation) and logical 
thinking to Certain conclusions; to check their ability to apply the principles being taught; to clarify 
difficulties and perhaps to summarise at the end of a lesson. 

Readers of PATHWAYS might recall the different steps in the development of cognitive 
learning Setting Behavioural Objectives 111; Vol ll. No. 4; November 1980), Applying that knowledge, 
they will readily agree that some questions merely lest a pupil’s ability to remember facts or information. 
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These have their place; but we must weigh carefully the Droom-tJ™ . 

laws, dates of importance, spellings, re-iteration of lists do not demand' 7 IT” 1 * ^ !' SS ' ° DS ' ’ 

statements of rutes, memorise well. c tban tbe utility to 

ability to apply mta “and ^sTm^"^ 1 ^ ^ 

t-*“ *r? -**«* - « -» u* z :s»se iz s 

however, it can be g,veB a slight twist, repeated with a little variation if, the words or the ,Jl A 1 
woold prove a better question. 0„ si(io „ s „r ,he sc Sf „ d , M( |eraed ° ° ’ ‘, 

appear quite commonly in a good lesson. " est ons 3iJt ^ 

(vi) How many higher-order questions do we ask ? 

These q-eMion. will require lie children ,o M mp«e „d com™. I, explain (somethin. 
antl>se, s>nthesise and evaluate. Idem ifttnj ce.se antt effeet, rnukin, prediction., solvinn nrotZ ’ 
putting things together in new ways, judging and expressing reasoned opinions are the outcome of th 
type of questioning. Questions of tnU type keep our pupils alert and keep them thinking. “ 

(vii) Do we word oar questions dearly and a nam bi E uoasly ? Are they vague- having more 
than one possible answer ? Can the pupil get away with a mere 'Yes’ or a 'No’ 7 Are they lead' 

tion^. dn the, «lve the eet-et ittelf ? Are they compile, nr d» we need tn keep prniTthe 
pupil to get the answer ? ^ * UiC 

(viii) In what way do we ask these questions ? D o we sound friendly ? challenging 7 Do we 
convey an impression of ‘I know you can’t answer me’ 7 or do we encourage a response with a ' smile ? 

When you go to class tomorrow morning, perhaps you might like to keep a track of what you 
are doing. Many of our mannerisms become so much a part of our behaviour that we remain unaware 
Of what we do. Taping one’s lesson might prove one way of a self check. A friend might also h! 

asked to M » ? «d a check-list Finally, even if we are alert to these probable mistakes we 

could do much io improve ourselves as teachers. ’ e 


A JUNK BOX 

Primary teachers will find it useful to keep a junk box in a corner of the classroom The material 

stored .o ,t comes m handy for a variety of teaching- learning situations™ vocabulary, understanding 

concepts, art and craft work. The list given here gives you some idea, of the things vou m i*H 

collect. No doubt, you will add other items to this If von have the imagination and n ? 

useful toys and teaching aids can be created out of such "‘junk’. S nation and patience, many 

Waste Materials La Rural Areas 

* s£d •*Rb^arJ^S| W,d PUQS “ qJ briCk *”** * 3tones aDd * Old Cloth Piece. 

Waste Materials in Urban Areas 

?£*** '7 w and thCir Caps * Empty b °" ifiSafld tin* * Plastic and iron wires * Cardbomd 

Bottle corks * Waste papers * Bottle straws * Saud papers * Leaves * Ropes * Waste lih 

b7tl7^C V M ri* f re " ' S * IT Crc2n ‘ CUPS a,ld Sp00as tpk5£ic gl^sc* * Buttons * Used plastic 

bottles Cold diinks-caps Used dusters * Empty chalk boxes * Electric Switches * Biokni iron 

pipes Carpenter’s cutting* w Sweets wrappers * Used ball p ers and their used refills * p aDer 

Cutting Waste * Bubbins * Pulp Board packages * Corrugated papers * Metal cuttings * Screws 

* cut • J ynS Em!>iy ci ? rire,t ‘ f packings * Big Spools * Small spools (recM 

Clay Wood* Seed. * Shelia * Pebbles* Leaves * Fruits * Wooden pieces. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MASTERY LEARNING 

A SESSION OF TRY-OUT 

What is the Mastery Learning Procedure ? 

In the mastery learning procedure the student interacts with a structured course and paces 
bimsoir through it. Ho also interacts with peer-tutors (fast-pacers) and the instructor to get his 
difficulties removed individually. During the process of (earning, the student evaluates himself by doing 
self-testing exercises. The student is given the next assignment only when he has consolidated the 
previous one, which is assessed by a mastery test. He must demonstrate a prescribed level of perfor- 
ttiance (80% or 90% or 100% marts, as deemed rignt by the teacher). 

/T __ mastery learning material in physics, called Individually Guided System or Instruction 

(IGST-Physics), developed by the Department of Education jn Science and Mathematics of the NCERT, 
was tried in the Motilal Nehru School of Sports, Rai for the session 19S1-82. The learning material 
was supplied by the NCERT. 

The learning material is divided Into several learning segments called study units. The subject 
matter in a study unit is as much as can be assimilated and consolidated by an' average student in a 
week’s time at a normal pace of learning. The student paces himself through the study unit, seeks 
individual help from the peer-furors and the teacher and tests himself through the self-assessment 
exercises before faking the the mastery test. The student is given the next unit only when be 
demonstrates mastery over the given study unit. 

The mechanics of learning the IGSI-Physics is as shown in the following diagram. 

Student -* Study Unit Mastery Text — Next Unit 

Peer-Tutors and Teacher 

About rGST-Pby&rcs 

The IGST-Physics in struct ion a! material is meant for class XI of the Central Board of Secondary 
Education, Delhi. It i* an adanta+ion of the Keller plan to suit Indian conditions. Presently, the 
course material is available in cycles t yled form from the NCERT, It can be obtained by a Physics 
teacher after undergoing reorientation in the use of the material. 

The IGST-Physics is divided into 20 study units. The units are well-structured and sequenced. 
Each unit has an interesting introduction, specific objectives, learning procedure, course policy, grading 
policy, and self-testing exercises. The method of using the study material is made clear to the student 
by a trial unit which explains the methodology of mastery baring. The most important feature of the 
course is that five different mastery tests are available on each study unit and the failure in a mastery 
test does not count against the student. 

The Results of the Try-out 

The IGSI-Physics was tried on a group of 25 students for the session 1981-82 on a full-time 
basis. It was found that the students* achievement in the final examination of class XI (the question 
paper and the scoring key was sent by the C.B.S-E.) increased by 5% over their achievement in 
science in the public examination held at the end of class X (C.B.S-E.) 

The student’s reactions to the 1GS1 - Physics were collected using an opinionnaire. Three 
factors-clarity, difficulty and practicality of the course — were analysed. It was found that : 
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i) 80% students were clear about the objectives, grading policy and course policy. 

ii) Almost all students liked the course in terms of the individual help from the pee Mu ton and the 
teachers, 

iii) 62% students found the mastery learning procedure more demanding and difficult as compared to 
the traditional method. 

iv) Though a good majority of students found IG31 more difficult; nevertheless, they Found it more 
practical (64%) over the traditional method, 

v) There was. in general, a favourable response to the mastery learning procedure. 

Same Typical Comments of Stud eats 

The students were asked to give their free and frank comments about the learning model. 
Some of the comments are listed below. 

* The course gives thorough and clear knowledge of all the concepts, 

* The course was a help to me as it developed the habit of ielf-study. 

* The course has helped me to become self- reliant and self-confident. 

* 1 think, if the leclure system and IGSl are combined, it can give a lot more good results. In such 
a blending, the lecture should be brief and be followed by individual lied teaming oi ICilsi, 

* In the traditional method, students copy notes and never do things themselves. This course gave 
me a habit of doing things on my own. 

* ] would like this course to be introduced in other subjects, especially in mathematics, which 
requires a lot of practice, 

* This course is alright but the mastery tests do not cover the whole chapter as mostly the numerical 
sums are asked in the test, I would recommend that the derivations, short-answer- type questions 
and recall-type question also be included irt the mastery teits. 

Personal Reactions: 

some of the positive features of this method are : 

(a) Favourable attitude towards tests: The student takes the mastery test about 25 times in 

sm year. His test is corrected in his presence and he gets a chance to defend his answers and this 
practice helps the student to correct his responses in future. One or the benefits ha* been a more 
favourable attitude among the students towards the tests. Also, failure in the mastery test is not 
counted against the student in any way 

(bl Self-discipline; As the procedure is a setf-p«ed and self-directed learning model; it 
develops a sound habit of self-discipline and regular si tidy amongst students. 

(c) Self-development: It gives a continuous measure of the student's progress and helps him 

in charting his own progress towaids the specified goal; in improving upon his last performance. 

(d) Emotional stability: As most of students get A-gr&des, giving a positive indication of 
adequacy in learning, it leads to betier emotional responses from the students, 

Lalit Ki shore 

Mot Hal Nehru School of Sports 
Rai* Haryana 
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A CAME OH BIRTHDAYS FDR FOUR YEAS OLDS 

Every moruiflg soon after the assembly 1 ask the children, M Whose binhd«y h it today 11 7 
the child atamls. tip + the whole class sings “Happy birthday to you. fc *,.*.*", 

Following the session on singing. I ask thr class '■'Who arc the children who celebrate their 
birthdays in January ? pt And as they respond, i give them pieces of red chart or glared paper with 
circles marked on it. Then I help them cut and paste the circle against the month of January on the 
class Bulletin-Board, Similarly the children who celebrate their birthdays in February are given a piece 
Of blue paper. 8 encourage them to write their own name in the circle. 

Based on the Birthday Game we have made a graph with the help of the children. Part of the 
graph is given below (for the forty children in the class), Each circle represents a child. 


Graph 

Mouth 

We have made 

use of the graph in our language 

0 

January 

and Math dam. 

By looking at the class Bulletin 

OOOOPO 

February 

Board l ask several questions. How many 

000 

March 

birthdays fall in 

January ? Which month has 

000 

April 

more birthdays— 

-November or August ? Which 

000 

May 

ure the mouths with the same number of 

oooo 

June 

birthdays ? 



I have found the Birthday Game to be a good method to help children understand an abstract 
concept like the different months in a year. Imagine my delight when a few days back Swcta brought a 
calendar and exactly pointed out the month when her birthday would be celebrated. 

Mrs. Si Sethi 
Primary Dept. 

St, Thomas School* 

New Delhi 


use MORE OO'S THAN DON'TS 

Using “Do’s” rather than “'Don't*” when we talk to children is very difficult, especially if we 
have already got the “'don’t” habit, ft needs much practice and thought if we wish to break the habit. 
We must tell the child what to do rather than what not to do. The improvement in relationships 
between adult and child makes the effort worthwhile. Here are some samples (o start on. 

The D (i n’t s The Do‘s 

Don’t scatter your clothes Fold your clothes properly and keep them 

here and there in their places. 

Don’t mu around inside the rooms. Go and play outside 

Don’t slain the door. Close the door softly, please. 

Don’t draw on the walls. Yon can use your crayons to colour the 

picture on this page. 

Talk to children as you talk to your friends. If adults would talk to children with as much 
consideration ns they showed their friends, they could really communicate with the children and 
establish excellent relationships. 
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'TUfaT"! flHTHfl — qffSR 


f^rar f^Rn^f 3? ^ 

StR qrf TT?T%FT qFRT | I flTA ^p-T^f ^ 

r?r%cr q-fterof % afr^ 

faflfFTlr TTSl^R ?T ^5fl qff AAq 

I I ?S fqfrTFT gfe if STT^fcT ^ 1 

ARA fcfW |, fSR^T AWAA- 

m&w, p^ffa fMrrc Ftast ?tat 
S rTT^rfiff^ 3 ft T^ffr^ff % *m*TA ir f%arr arr 
?T^5fT I t ^ # ^fcT % %q %gf 

MV JTtrimir Msm «ft*Trrf AffW % 

e^iftTr ^ , -f^T?f r _T T f ? ^’ 1 sr^ft^j qq 

stsfriarF gfrrct arw % aast sRtpr Fpat 

| T^ffrT TOT-ft^ ^T =FR 

STPTA pn I **TT ATSAt 'A* Mf ^RT^Tt ?f 
fltaRi Sf ^rr^r faui 1 f^-TjwrFqqrT 
Ff ^Tvfj- ^RTAf qft *FSTT if fafrTrT STR-grft 
FRf fffT^W Fq^V 5RR I 

*RTT wt ^r^fw spfisrf qfr ar fluff if 
sis frqr wr 1 a#*; fl-ffl if if frf srsiTffrr 
(sftei) qq ffli^ F^rt *rt • strait qq qq<i 
fqflR MV qqAATff FTAT ||^ER qsT 
RR WTr at t sfaa F^ft qrsrr if ajRTfll ^ 
sw^Rf m qff sr-jAfer Tf f«rar- fra 
a zgs grcr Wim-m^ju a statat- 
art aF A f?r%fr ^irFff ArR Mt 1 |flt ra 
JRRqr *rg^JT— ■ ‘f^^rr^qx 1 ' Mr WfFr 

*ffRT ^trnj qff §f|f |(¥ q-r 

f<?RRRF Tfqr q flA^ES Afl AfTF Fr SRfflqr 
ApR ^ tr ftr^r fqirr aat i 

fsRW 25-3-81 ETfiiT: flT5 ¥^T ?Tflt 

^rqriff ^ mx stt% f^+rrir % m r ^ ^rf-qr^f 
feqr 1 »tF^ % sr^-g-TT 3 ^ gf ‘^r’ 
if ^r^rsff ?r 51 ? % ^ 

’tFf¥t?t if q'rqff if srt^ str^w f^cf, 

^ %T*ZX % TT^r- 


— *rt*!TT "^EfFJT 

$H flf 

qrf^rrr ^ TX ^ w- r ^ § H fa Ti 

if F^qr 1 aFst ff f^fliq 1 % 

^rtr ^r^r?ff k prffr^ % sPTqq^fsrf ^ ^^jfT 
if fqffl^ q^r !TRffl %rr q ^ff^f 
^rqfTr if fa^T w Fqnrr 1 qriq if 
^0 ftf?rr ^rtrflt^i f ?r% qj^irr mr, 
ff^frf, mn, fl^fflfTff frqr ir 
^rsrrflf qx vfi q ^rsft «pf fwqr 5TTTcfl 
%*tt \ irqr fqfltir if 3^rrTf q ?Fir qrrzrqr^fflf 
^T7f fl^fT q qft &q F^trr 1 ^crt 
Fqmq ^ flf^T if m qf-qiqf qrr 

qjFF q Trff qjf %qr I 

^F^tit WT qrrq if TFT qqfrT ft Tff 

3"fT% ^tt qf^sq-fl qfr it ffl^ftrar ^r, 
qfqqnq I 3 Fq^q f^qr w %flf ^itatsk 
tt Fq^ifl 1 q ^Trqiq fqnrr ^rtt i 
^ TFT qR spRfTfl f ^TflTsff ^ 

JFf^FT fqfqr, qft^tqr^ ssmifT rt 

^T sqqq ^ % tptst , 

?$ ^ fe^rqr ^trF |f ata# at Tff 

fll 1 , 11.30 qsr qrr, JTqpflqy fl^tqq flp% EpT 
TTAq q7 t rff^r ft ^mrsff ir sqq^T 

5F^f^T A%T qTRfarq if fllsr fqrqr™?!^ 

TT 1 ^. ^T5T fl^ff qfl 

PrqTTfJ AV €A^T AT flflT I 

*R Aflf fqflTTff ^T ?TWS!T?ff FT Sfqq 
qq-% f^ATfl % qryq €f gqt flSqTfqqJT qrt sf?R 
q?ti Af^fecT firmr-f™ % q^R a at 
^ if q^5T S?*TTA fqqr 1 STPflR ^ 
aia ^Af ^ 'aF^t' if %£ ataa ?gr?r' 
fTf ^?*ff qfr fAA qTT Fjq q^f | trqr 
1 5 fifFR at % STfAqr if IfFq^ 

K l 
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sr*T?r Fsq gsrr i 

mr % sttoto ^ 

f^!?rr i FTf’TrT fa^rT *n*nft % vjqn tt 

shrift % f^-gfarer (^to) H 
«rra sr^f if fa^T sTiTTf? fam i 
w? ^t4 *\ si **rmr if *m w :— 

(1) vf^, 5 

( 2 ) ^ftout 1 

^4 *\ m ITeita ^ 

faq :— 

(1) fcrta: — 1 'irrtflrar^i ^srf^Rr srfa- 

( 2 ) fsT*fv— 1 ' l T*xm *rf^iflr^" ' 

0) *%F— ?q%f 3 s=T?f (faqq : *rfafT) 

(4) OUTFIT ?TffT 

(5) ^#fftTT 

(fi) fr# 

(?) fiGF*fV ^ ?f% if faroi *rf%s;*pt 

feerf?r ft*!# qrfa *rot =rr i 

( 1 ) aff cr ^ toWF *r%?r fsriaRT, 

^TFSTrT Er ffTTOT, * wq qraRr 
orm^rfr Frfer Hr i *r*$sr 
sn^rfroT Y*m f~ t«s % to$ 

?rf ir>*i snrw f%m t 

(2) ^%fr if Efrfw q f?^fvT^^T I 

(3) ^r qra 3% ^nfro, *ri* i 

(4) F/Tf^FT T?ff ^r fj^ff *1* TTTFT ^?T% 

=mrar tt f%WRT i 

(5) T^Yim *tt to, 

TO STO ^ ^< 3 T *f 5 !: *TOTf? ! 

wfTOltf ^r4 % STTSTT TT STTO -TO TOT7 

Fror rmr froir ^nTl % stto ?ito ^r 

T^f^fT fsfpqr n-ETT I 

9*5^ ^nf % ?fhTO ? gtfTT % tTTOT^ 
fasnspr if n* tjjte’r sr> TOtfsft awta* 
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fa^T nm~w% ttuvi *1 aroisri f to 
^TOwlf % ^r 4 Tit - ¥jfr spiffi t qr^lf <;q 

iT^ffT ^TOfg 5 SR^T ^ wf tt ir<#T 
r^TErr i 

% *15 % RffT^fecT 



( J J ?TWT?*I 5TTF 

^ (i) qfz«TTTO ^ 5 T ?T fft 

TT f?«TqT | ? 

3rTT :— SHtt fa* NT* ^ ffTWT Tff^T 1412 
ST | I 

ITfT ( ii) ZT^ TrFf^T *)H ^ wtt if SFT ? 

5 ^tt :— zt| trf^T 1939 if s?tt < 

5 T 5 fT (ill) irf^T TT %STT ^Tfq^J ^=t ? 

'S’tTT :— TO JT^TT % tf’TOTT % %CT ^FSTW^ 
fi sfT^ ^ ^ ^rr*Trf 5 P^f[ | I 

(iv) qfs?r E?fr if fsTcr^r vfit ? 

53TTTT :— SffnnT 9 qq ( 

( 2 ) frorT-vPlff qri 

TTT * 1 ^ ; *T ^ ^rTT I I 
^T| w ^TfTT | t 

Tfffilff *\ W*%J* i 5 ff TT^fiF *TTrfr 
qT 5 TFTT FIT TOT | ^ giq 

qsf | 9T?g ^ |;®Tf ^r *TTiT?rr 

qfrfT t m: STT?ff IT ^T^T joq ^T^T 

^Tf^rr qiq Fft 1 

- qtfTOT |?IT 

{ 3 ) srF?r&?flf (ft'fte} 

TTT sfTT STSETTffTSFT 

qftjrr Tjflnjr % *m if if frorc 

fqqri %qr ft? ^ p| 5 f^ qx qqlqTTT 

^ETTCffT fert ^TXZ [ ?TS FT 

^^F^?T’ , ijFqcr 1 1 p% 




fawc wfr jptrhr? ^nrfr 

% m^tT Ept i 

25-9-81 5p> TTicT: 8 ( *fT5) Sf% ^*T 

srreair V ^7 rr^i *rfc^ 

i f*r ^rffr fr&fi % 

*rwp: smr mfl ?Hft ^r t snr- 

*r €ft ^ ^rA ^ % wk ^ fsrwru 
few I msRTq^rT f»T *R 5^: 913 if ^ *1 3 I 
ST3t % f*T S3 3?T *T 93*7 5TTT 

fTV 3T1& |q T^FTf |^T tfh 15 fa 35 ?f 

faTOS sjj* *Tq | 

fasiT :-^f 3$ ?pf Tgff TSS ST3T I I 
*5 § i[*rrt str sfa 3 ^ftt sffltf arc 


^t^f frr^ |TT ! 1 ^{TT 9FT Sr S'RT Spf^T 
1 1 ?h^t ^Sr fccrraf ?r 
|fe crajT fa^F efrr srcfa \ ip 

^ 9pr | fa STRmr % faq 

fe^r ^reqr-sss 3|<f |, %% 

% %r *> sr <rfa fsr^T % %q ^nrqj 

ffT'T'TT ^lf?q 1 q*TlTT ^ SHOT S3*f 1 

- '^HTr ! 

m^r l #‘ 

(4) 39, sftsre ?rh sf??* ^ «PeR 

irf^ iftr sIrt erfal ^ *nfa* 
^rc 1 1 irfeirc 9T Errcrcw w-*rqff % 

5iT^Tn"*T 5 T ^i 9TT5JT 3^T JJ^ST ET*lT 'affa'cl 

*ftl7 I 33 fa q^SR 3ST3 % -SfR % TTRr^T 


SK.^ *3 

r* '^7Q 










fi«Fn #mm <*m fn? 
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| wwi smr: xtwwx r^t 

sn^r % srerer ^rfR ^t| x$w\ 1 1 

TOR sfR WW ?rst qqr qr^'te % faff 

?JTR^f fteiY I aRFfi irfe^ % fwq ^TT $RT 

^ ^ 1 1 

%x 'wfcwx $ srqfeiqn t«t wtsw 
t^tt 1 1 *rr q^Tfsr** $i%qf ?rr fifff | 
fW^j% *nq% wtww;, ww, q*r ottot? f 1 

f^rcp q^ ^HT pfT *ri*R ^T ^fTT i ; 

fV^r^ 1 ’rf^rr frr srR q* 4tf rr fttft |-rfaqr# 
sfR srftrgST fT^T^r Tft 5twt | t ^4 if 
q^ in <rft?r wrw t^ftt § i sht str 

ff*flWT ?RT titfiX q^ STmT W5T gtfTT | I 
xfw^ <j«r: qrsFsrsr qrt qfpr wnw x^€t | i 

%,W fil^^ff % 3-qTP^T 4t «TTfir« 
WFT i'tTt FTff rTtqf f i?R *FT sfft 
^4 tfr qfq^r w;x% | i 

— *pftar 

maraf "$* 

(s) wTstforqtfwq 

f^T?TT 4F** 

*TKff | &t, 

Jfft TTfRT Spfcr, 
f^TcTr irftqq | f 3R4 q*F i 
*F%frT WJ 

jlf^Tff ^T I i 

^f|?TT qrr q4far, 
fiTW q^T ?TWPfT ^T W\W I! 

qqfrnfT 4 <T4nn sr^m, 
srt 4* sir qfTitrr i 

^fR ■SFqT'Tp 

4it> qrpt |, mw i 

*(? t, wiz H) ^rm-j 
F^ReTT l-fTJTq ] I 

— to Trfsr* 
^rrs^if ‘s' 


4fR *R 

^ *T£ |, f^T^r 

fatFTr f^RR, f%FT F n g?qr ! 

4t% eft ir^wt ^T^r %, 

&XT 5T> "PT 5TT4T | n 

w% ^ ^ q^^rfr, 

*kt t ^4 qrr qqriq i 

SR PR ^TT^Rp 

xtmti ^rg 4 sqpr n 

— fjTqr ^»PTT 

STFRt '^ f 

(6) FTf^rT ^WS 

www wf?)fpft ^pt? 4^ %B?»pr: i 

3TT?Trrr*RT w 4^? prqqRRfer ^i Pf ^ M 
WW I— WTPTTT 4V ^TlfiTT W ^ %. ^FT?ITT ft 
UTRT SFT ST?T I: !X% XWW 
Wff ^t?TT eft Ttf »lfft I 

*fr ^pq; W ‘VRqTT ^F ^4^ 

USTRTfVfrr^sfrr t 

^ %?i?r*r ?r^ 

^^rqt htt: i i 

5TW :— ^PT, ^4tTPT WWt ttF^kt ^ 

^F^ss?tt, srfePT F^^ 1 % f^qrirqr 
pt4#ss ?p: F qqj # 

i 

— iq^T *fF?t^ pt^ f^pfra'i 

5fTT5^r ‘h’ 

( 7 ) w\w 

sr<T^ cr qft w%4t wx Fsrrt^ st pfrn 1 1 
xtw faR??nr x&ww w w-rvnr ^ ptst ^ F^ttt tsrr 
q^rmr 1 1 WfRt fr 4t ^ 

^r *t $ wxm % \ sfrq % fkq # 

fafs wwim |i 

PT^q ^rflr sRrasrRT*Rt4% 

5TTqfRm: I (ZTtq^p 2149) 
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FrF^ |T 7 * m ftfcT 

ftsrfw tr% tt ^mrsr trtt ^t%ij i 
^^tt?t ^'r fr TTr^r^rtf ^rf 1 t srrcnnnn 7 
*p*ttr ^r qx? ^e ^rpTT f ^h; st ^r^t %■ 
*f>r ^r orrm 1 1 

" 5 T?C TW **! I*F ’ (tY*!^ 2155 ) 

cR ^fetTT 7 T^ 75 T 3 ft 3 TT# | 1 

mefTfU^Y, #TT^IT 

trim srs 

ff ^ftrf^rf^r jf?r^Ri i 
*rfo?n^ ^ 7 tFt 7 §f?r i 

(tftcrr 3120 ) 

an^ fnr*fY«Rr 4 Y sthtFce ^7 

§:rt <rr F^rfe *rY sn^cf §q 1 i T«ftr«r | 

wg' ff vifa ^ *> S«tt I 1 ? tfr g*|- ^ 

^T 71 % I 

(snrr ^r^n|) 

(s) * fat* n fr«r<r if ft a*TT ipraft 



w trsY f?1f return r | % p£Y tJ?t 

% %%Tr * Fsr 5 tt t?y t fen 
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^rr^r *ft 
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srft tY 7 i? f^ttumr | f% 77 <r 
^77 €t Ftt^ Tfft | dY ^ fS7 *m7 
35 TT tafr 1 1 

71 ^tt %fr 


THE MYSTERIOUS 

CITIES 

The city that shocks you 

- ELECTRICITY 

The city that travels speedily 

- VELOCITY 

The city that is wise 

- SAGACITY 

The city that is truthful 

- veracity 

The city that is very talkative 

- LOQUACITY 

The city that is crue 

- ATROCITY 

The city that should be removed 

- SCARCITY 

The chy that is lively 

- vivachy 

The city that is greed v 

- voracity 

The city that makes men great 

- CAPACITY 

The chy that la impudent 

1 

- AUDACITY 
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TEACHER TIPS FOR ART-WORK 

J ■ 


* Butterflies or stained glass windows arc two of many tilings that can be made with crayon bits 
pressed with a warm iron between two pieces of was paper. CAUTION - keep crayon bits 
small - grated bits work- Foil pieces or scraps may be molded into animals or objects. 

* A light bulb or a bat toon can be used as the foundation for a puppet, head and later removed by 
breaking, Tf' tha globe is greased or covered with aluminium foil, the paper mac he will noi stick 
to tile glass,, and the broken glass can be more easily removed. 

* To make better spatter work pictures, wet the back of leaf or design and lay it on paper that 
sa to be spattered. It sticks perfectly while the work is being dose. Use old tooth brushes for 

patter' painting, 

* Birthday Tablectotb_ u l® 6 heWspnoft Scotch tape firmiv on- table. Invite children to sit 
wherever they choose. Then they colour creatively their own place setting, 

* Dabs of clay under the paint containers will keep thefn from tipping over* 

* Corrugated paper can be wrapped around tin cans for flower containers. 

* Liquid starch can be used for finger paint. Ifl is not necessary to wet paper, 

* A large flat pan with water simplifies wetting paper for use with coloured chalk, 

* A long wire strung across one side of the room with paper clip* attached makes easy work of 
displaying, changing, or hanging pictures, 

* Newspapers can be used : (a) to keep tables clean when usi^g coloured chalk on wet paper or 
under finger painting ; fb) to absorb milk or water that is spilled ; fc) under paste work. 

* For necklaces that children can string together, paint pieces of drinking straws or macaroni. 

* Use old shirts for smocks. 

* Spool dolls can be made from spools strung on elastic with beads tied on ends to hold elastic. 
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